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with brief analysis of detective, mystery 
and secret service stories; wild west and 
adventure; romance and love stories and 
the little books for bed patients (including 
scrapbooks) ; poetry, essays, drama and 
art; books in French and other languages 
and the opportunity to teach foreigners 
English and our boys French; travel, his- 
tory and war books; outdoor books, games, 
occupations and handicrafts; books on 
mechanics, engines, etc.; some of the camp 
reference books. These lectures are for 
all the students. In addition, those who 
are not trained librarians have lectures and 
practice work in simple classification, 
cataloging, shelf listing, charging, filing, 
alphabetically, care of periodicals and news- 
papers. The whole class should also have 
some practical experience in sorting gift 
books and discarding the problem novels 
and trash. 



In order to ascertain the amount of in- 
itiative of the students, examination might 
be given along these lines: Make out lists 
of forty or fifty books suited to bed 
patients, convalescents, officers and en- 
listed men. Plan a library housed in the 
Red Cross house (new type) and also in a 
separate building or room. Outline a plan 
of advertising the library throughout the 
hospital. Tell what special qualifications 
each applicant thinks she has for enter- 
taining boys or being helpful to them. 

Such a course should enable the base 
hospital librarian to approach her peculiar 
problems with confidence instead of be- 
wilderment, and so prove of practical value. 
It also should provide an especially well- 
equipped personnel from which A. L. A. 
headquarters may draw to provide satis- 
factory librarians for the rapidly increasing 
number of base hospitals throughout the 
country. 



THE ORGANIZATION OF HOSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE* 



By Caboline Webster, Library Organizer, New York State Library 



In February, 1918, the War Service Com- 
mittee decided that some systematic serv- 
ice to the hospitals should be undertaken. 
Before that a few camp librarians had felt 
the importance of this branch of the work 
and had sent collections of boots to the 
hospitals, sometimes to a chaplain, some- 
times to the Y. M. C. A., Red Cross or 
medical officer in command, but in the 
flood of other work no "follow up" had 
been possible and often the books sent 
were not even unpacked. The Red Cross 
or the "Y" had at many of the hospitals 
collections of books numbering from three 
to four thousand miscellaneous books. 
They were donated in most cases by lov- 
ing friends, and evidently donated on the 
supposition that anything was good enough 



•Abstract of paper printed in full In Library 
Journal. 



for a soldier. The representatives o£ the 
Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. at the hospitals 
were already overworked and their in- 
terest in books, except in rare cases, was 
secondary. 

The first step of course in establishing 
library service was to get authoritative 
information from the surgeon general's 
office and the Navy Department concern- 
ing the number of hospitals and their size, 
and from the Red Cross the plans for the 
development of their work at convalescent 
houses and their attitude toward library 
work. 

Second, to learn the attitude of the 
medical officers in command to the work 
of the A. L. A., for in the last analysis it 
is the medical officer in command who 
controls hospital life and no matter how 
enthusiastic a chaplain, a Red Cross or 
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a "Y" representative may be about library 
work, it can have no official recognition 
until approved by the M. O. C. 

Last but not least in importance was 
to find suitable people for the work, for 
many who seem especially adapted to 
hospital library work have a distaste for 
it, and some in their zeal for war service 
sign for hospital library work when they 
are in no way adapted to it. 

For a hospital librarian personality 
counts high, book knowledge and a love 
of books are essential, but alas this taste 
is often left out of one who would pass 
muster on technical training and organ- 
izing ability. This last is essential where 
new work is to be started. (Immediate 
availability and geographical proximity 
must also be given consideration, which 
complicates selection.) 

After the surgeon general, the Navy 
Department and the Red Cross were ap- 
proached and their cooperation assured, 
headquarters sent to every camp libra- 
rian a request that he take up with the 
medical officer in command the question 
of a library at the base hospital and the 
appointment of a base hospital librarian, 
but at all the army and navy hospitals 
headquarters dealt directly with the medi- 
cal officer in command, sending him a 
personal letter enclosing a questionnaire 
which he was asked to fill out and re- 
turn. The responses from this question- 
naire gave a basis for procedure. The 
hospitals seemed to be interested in book 
service solely. It was only after personal 
interviews with the medical officer in com- 
mand at some of the hospitals that the 
latter was willing to have an organizer or 
library visitor go on the wards. It is 
a tribute to the women sent to these 
hospitals that in every case where the 
medical officer in command was sure that 
all he needed was an organizer to get 
the work started, when the work of or- 
ganization was completed, it was the same 
medical officer in command who insisted 
that a permanent librarian be appointed 
to the staff, 



The demand for books for the hospitals 
in this country has been very much along 
the lines asked for at the camps. Tech- 
nical books, simple French books, primers 
for the foreign born who are just learn- 
ing to read. One hospital librarian reports 
in one day requests ranging from a primer 
by a man in the wards to a book on ancient 
Greek scales in which a musician was 
interested. The man in the hospital in 
this country is rebellious at being there, 
rebellious because he is missing so much 
of his work and will be so far behind his 
companions when he gets out, so beside the 
story and picture books for the sick man 
the convalescent must have the books that 
will make it possible for him to keep up 
with his work. Following is a list sent 
in by a Red Cross worker for books that 
were requested after an afternoon's visit 
to several of the wards: 

Books on applied chemistry. 

Books on radio activity. 

25 military books (regular list). 

1 The work-house ward. 

1 Military aeroplanes. 

1 Flying, some practical experiences. 

1 The aeroplane speaks. 

1 Book on the manufacture and grading 
of lumber. 

1 Book on instruction for a beginner in 
the quartermaster's department. 

1 Columbia War Paper 17. 

1 The future of the disabled soldier. 

1 Publications on different subjects con- 
nected with motor mechanics. (Govt. 
Printing Office.) 

The hospital from which this list came 
is largely filled with men who have not 
been over, but for the hospitals on this 
side which are receiving men from over 
there, the demands are different. Books 
are selected by the librarians for their 
therapeutic and remedial value. It is not 
technical books teaching the soldier how 
to fight that are asked for, but books 
that will help him to live, bright picture 
books that will take his mind from the 
horrors he has seen, good stories, poetry, 
books dealing with the fundamentals in 
life. Books that help him to adjust him- 
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self to life under entirely changed con- 
ditions. 

There is not time to go into details 
connected with the organization of li- 
braries at particular hospitals and the 
line to be drawn between service ren- 
dered by the Surgeon General's Office and 
the American Library Association. 

Suggestions for the organization of 
hospital libraries have been sent out from 
headquarters which will probably have to 
be modified to suit particular cases. These 
take up on general lines the problems that 
will be met by every hospital librarian. 
They consider service to the medical and 
nursing corps, the enlisted men and or- 
derlies, as well as the service to the very 
sick, the wounded and the convalescent 
man. 

Although the American Library Associa- 
tion is now giving book service to a chain 
of hospitals reaching from Santo Domingo 
to Pearl Harbor, H. I., although satisfac- 
tory relations have been established with 
the Red Cross for library work in con- 
valescent houses and they are giving not 
only the use of a room and shelving for 
books but in their new houses are pro- 
viding living quarters for librarians, and 
although the American Library Associa- 
tion has given the Red Cross 25,000 books 
for the use of the hospitals in France, 
nothing more than a start has been made 
as far as hospital work is concerned. 

Little or nothing has been done toward 
coordinating our work with the occupa- 
tional and vocational work to be done in 
the hospitals and little or nothing has been 
done for the hospitals overseas. 



A great reconstruction hospital is being 
built in Boston which is to be devoted en- 
tirely to the re-education of the handi- 
capped. In Canada there are training 
shops in connection with the convalescent 
hospitals. It is not unlikely that shops 
of the same kind will be built here. If 
this is so librarians with specialized train- 
ing in all branches of technical library 
work will be needed. 

The 25,000 books sent to the Red Cross 
will stop the gap over there for a time but 
when one considers the size and number of 
the hospitals in England and France for 
our troops, the gap will not be filled for 
long. The Red Cross reports fifty Red 
Cross units that have gone over, each 
equipped to care for a hospital of from 
one to two thousand beds. We know of 
two ten thousand bed hospitals that are 
being constructed in southern France. 
We know that the Red Cross is calling for 
25,000 nurses between now and the first 
of January. This means a provision for 
250,000 men, for the Red Cross estimates 
ten men to a nurse. This much we do 
know and there are doubtless other hos- 
pitals about which we know nothing, but 
with these figures before us it takes no 
great flight of the imagination to know 
that as far as hospital service is concerned 
our big work is before us. 

And as the aim of the first part of 
library war service has been to make bet- 
ter fighters of our men, the aim of this 
second and equally important phase will 
be to make better men of our fighters and 
defenders. 



HOW THE CAMP LIBRARY REACHES EVERY MAN 
By Jot E. Morgan, Camp Librarian, Gamp MacArtJiur, Waco, Texas 



The public interest would be well served 
by a wider spreading of the idea that there 
is a place in public education, large beyond 
measure, which is not being filled and 
which cannot be well filled by any agency 



other than the free public library. There 
is unusual opportunity in our army camps 
for the dissemination of this idea among 
the thousands of men who come from lo- 
calities not now served by free libraries. 



